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known as the Panathenaea, symbolizing the union and
political power of Athens and the sovereignty of the god-
dess. Pisistratus increased the splendor of this festival,
and, in the golden days of Athens after the Persian War,
Pericles added to its pomp and magnificence. He erected
on the Acropolis an imposing temple to the goddess, the
Parthenon, and placed within it her image of gold and
ivory. The worship of Athena and the political supremacy
of Athens now became synonymous. Her festival was the
highest expression of the ideals of Athens in its greatest
epoch. The greater Panathenaea was Athens in its glory,
possessed of an overflowing treasury, supreme among
the States of Greece, the exponent of poetry and art and
beauty.

There was great rejoicing when the sacred peplus was
at length completed by the maidens, and there arrived the
season of the festival, which was to culminate on Athena's
birthday, the twenty-seventh of the month Boedromion,
which corresponded nearly to our September. The earlier
days were spent in gymnastic games, horse and chariot
races, and contests in music and poetry. On the fifth
and last day occurred the most brilliant feature of the en-
tire festival, the solemn pfocession which attended the
delivery of the sacred peplus to the priestess of Athena
that she might place it around the wooden image of the
goddess. So important was this procession that Phidias
selected it as the theme to be portrayed on the frieze
of the Parthenon. The procession formed in the Outer
Ceramicus, just outside the principal gate of the city, and
the peplus was placed on a miniature ship (for which it
served as a sail), which was set on wheels and drawn
by sailors. Through the market place, round the western
slope of the Areopagus, along its southern side, the pro-
cession wended its way till it reached the western approach